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THERE ARE ALL SORTS OF WAYS TO START A 
CAREER IN FILMS 

Being employed by a film company may sound a 
glamorous job. But, in fact, it means hard work and 
sometimes long hours. A C N correspondent recently 
interviewed Mr. Arthur Alcott, Production Controller at 
Pinewood Studios, on the subject of careers in the film 
industry, and his views will interest all our readers. 


The clapper-boy snaps into action as the cameras begin to whir 


WHERE MILK IS WRAPPED 



T\ ,Tr. Alcott has been in the 
^ British film industry for 46 
years, she writes, and talking to 
him in his pleasant office at the 
studios, one can feel his en¬ 
thusiasm for his job, as well as his 
very heartening views that if a 
young girl or boy is really the 
right type for the film industry, 
then there are ample opportuni¬ 
ties for success. 

What kind of jobs are there for 

Norwegians 
at school 
in Britain 

A scholarship trust has been 
formed to enable selected Nor¬ 
wegian boys to attend English 
Public Schools. 

The scheme is run by the Anglo- 
Norwegian Educational Trust, 
which gains support from English 
sources as well as from Nor¬ 
wegians living in this country. 
Chairman of the Trust is the head¬ 
master of Westminster School, and 
the secretary is Mr. Carl Hambro 
of the Royal Norwegian Embassy. 

From time to time, over.a long 
period now, individual business 
men in Norway have seen fit to 
send their sons to these schools for 
a year or so. There is no better 
way of learning the language of a 
country with which you wish one 
day to do business than to spend a 
few terms in one of its chief 
schools. 


Bath Time 



The best way to bath baby is only 
learned by practice. So thinks 
Ann Hampton who recently came 
to Liverpool from the U.S.A. 


young people? This is a difficult 
question. According to Mr. Alcott, 
it depends on the type of boy or 
girl who is thinking of making the 
film industry his or her career. 

“A boy who feels he has the 
ability to tell a story in pictures 
instead of using words, as would a 
journalist, might well find an out¬ 
let in the cutting room,” he told 
me. “There, he would help as a 
joiner of films with the Cutting 
Editor, Which is a very important 
job. If he is bright and alert, his 
path could eventually lead him to 
become a Director or a Pro¬ 
ducer.” 

ROAD TO SUCCESS 

Two of Britain’s well-known 
producers, Hugh Stewart and 
Julian Wintle, started in the cut¬ 
ting room. Today they can both 
boast a number of successful 
films. Julian Wintle’s latest are 
House of Secrets and High Tide 
At Noon, made at Pinewood 
Studios. Hugh Stewart worked 
with the late Sir Alexander Korda 
as associate producer, and then 
produced Trottie True for the 
Rank Organisation. His latest 
film, Up In The World, stars Nor¬ 
man Wisdom. 

Many lads are keen amateur 
photographers. They might well 
become leading cameramen by 
starting . as clapper-boys on the 
floor. This might sound a little 
confusing, but if you have ever 
watched shooting, then you would 
see the clapper-boy. 

He is usually a young fellow 
standing around, but always ready 
to dash forward with his clappers 
just before a “Take.” He calls out 
“The Secret Place ” (the name of 
the film) and “Shot 27, Take 2.” 
This may not sound very -im¬ 
portant, but it is necessary, and 
helps when the time comes for 
editing. 

CHANCES FOR GIRLS 

Opportunities for girls? If a girl 
has the flair she could become a 
director or producer. Working at 
Pinewood Studios is Wendy Toye, 
the well-known director, and Betty 
Box, one of Britain's best pro¬ 
ducers. Although at the top of 
their chosen career, they are, of 
course, in the minority. 

Wendy’s latest film is a yachting 
comedy called True As A Turtle, 
while Betty Box has just produced 
an exciting film called Check¬ 
point, a motor racing picture. 

If a girl feels, however, that she 


does' not aspire to becoming a 
second Wendy Toye or a Betty 
Box, then there is a fascinating 
job for her as continuity girl. It is 
a hard job which requires an alert 
mind and a very keen eye for 
detail. She has to remember so 
many things. She usually starts off 
as a shorthand-typist, graduating 
to secretary, and if her ambitions 
still aim at continuity, her secre¬ 
tarial training will be of great 
benefit to her. 

Another important department 
is the make-up section. The 
special technique of knowing how 
to make up a star's face requires 
much training and knowledge, 
especially in these days when so 
many films are shot in colour. 

It would be quite impossible to 
list all the different jobs in the film 
industry, but to those who are not 
afraid of hard work all of them 
offer a place in a fascinating realm. 


In parts of Siberia the tempera¬ 
ture drops to more than 50 degrees 
below zero in winter, and this 
means that the supply of milk 
there has its problem. . 

When the milk leaves the cow¬ 
shed it freezes immediately, but is 
taken to warm barns where it 
thaws out and is poured into con¬ 
tainers and allowed to freeze once 
more. When a customer calls for 
the milk it is merely wrapped in 
paper and carried away—just like 
a loaf of bread. 

News of another way of deliver¬ 
ing milk—in paper bags—comes 
from New Zealand. 

This procedure may become the 
accepted method of shipping milk 
powder from New Zealand to 
Britain. 

Over the past two years small 


experimental shipments of milk- 
powder in special paper bags have 
been made, and not only is this 
type of container cheaper than the 
standard carton used at present, but 
it is also preferred to the hessian 
( sack which was formerly used. . 

The first big consignment is now 
due to be despatched. 


THE 80th MEMBER 

Japan recently became the 80th 
member of the United Nations. 

At the ceremony in New York, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister gave 
as the best of ail possible reasons 
why Japan would honour its 
obligations under the United 
Nations the fact his country was 
the only one “which has experi¬ 
enced the horrors of the atomic 
bomb.” 
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REMARKABLE RECORD OF 


THE NEW PREMIER 


The Conservative Government is now under the new 
management of Mr. Harold Macmillan as Prime Minister. 
- On January 10 Sir Anthony Eden resigned for reasons of 
health and two days later also resigned his seat as Member 
for Warwick and Leamington. Our Parliamentary Corre¬ 
spondent here gives us a profile of the'new Prime Minister 
and at the same time pays a tribute to Sir Anthony. 

'T'he new Prime Minister will be 
63 on February 10. He 
holds the remarkable record of 
having achieved five of the most 
important offices of State—the 
fifth being the.Premiership—in the 
short space of a little over five 
years. 

When the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment came to power in October 
1951, Sir Winston Churchill 
appointed him Minister of Hous¬ 
ing and Local Government. He 
held that post for some three years 
—his longest spell during the 
five-year period in any depart¬ 
ment. 

His great triumph then was to 
carry through the Conservative 
pledge to provide homes for the 
people at the rate of .300,000 a 
year. 

DEFENCE MINISTER 
Then his star began to soar. 

In October 1954 he became 
Defence Minister. At the Minis¬ 
try’s headquarters in Storey's 
Gate he kept a “washing book,” 
as he calls it—a daily record of 
the progress of all the various 
defence projects. 

He stayed there for only six 
months. Sir Winston retired in 
April 1955 handing over to Sir 
Anthony Eden, then Foreign 
Secretary. In turn Sir Anthony 
promoted Mr. Macmillan to the 
Foreign Office—a post which 
appeared to Mr. Macmillan then 
to be the height Of his ambition. 

Cut before he had time to make 
any real impression on inter¬ 
national affairs the scene shifted 
again. Eight months after he had 
become Foreign Secretary—that is, 
in December 1955—Mr. Butler 
moved from the Treasury and 
Mr. Macmillan succeeded him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Sir Anthony Eden 


Mr. Harold Macmillan 

He was busy preparing the 
groundwork for his second April 
Budget when the call to 10 
Downing Street came. 

Mr. Macmillan is the only 
statesman of this century to have 
been both Foreign Secretary and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before becoming Premier. As a 
rule, Premiers have passed through 
the Treasury on their way to the 
top, one of the exceptions being 
Sir Anthony Eden. 

The speed with which his career 
has moved this past five years is 
in vivid contrast to the measured 
pace of Mr. Macmillan’s early 
political years. 

He was first elected M.P. for 
Stockton-on-Tees in 1924. But 
he had to v/ait 16 years before he 
gained junior office as Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary to the wartime 
Ministry of Supply. 

His grandfather, 
son of a Scottish 
crofter, founded the 
famous publishing 
house of Macmillan. 
Though the family 
fortunes had in¬ 
creased, the new 
Premier set himself 
no “soft” pattern of 
life. He won an Ex¬ 
hibition from Eton to 
Balliol College, Ox¬ 
ford. As a young 
man he served 
throughout the First 
World War and was 
wounded three times. 

The most pic¬ 
turesque story told of 
him is how, blown up 
by a shell on the 
Western front, he 
comforted himself by 
reading the Greek 
text of a pocket 
edition of Homer 


while he waited to be rescued from 
No Man’s Land between the Ger¬ 
man and Allied armies. 

Mr. Macmillan inherits some 
hard problems, both at home and 
abroad. With his predecessor he 
has endured the constant daily 
strains of the Suez 
crisis. 

That strain became 
appalling when at last 
the Anglo - French 
troops intervened in 
Egypt last November. 
Sir Anthony's health, 
already undermined 
by serious internal 
operations some four 
years ago, broke 
down. 

In welcoming Mr. 
Macmillan, every sec¬ 
tion of British life has 
also expressed sym¬ 
pathy with Sir 
Anthony and grati¬ 
tude for a life spent 
in devotion to 
national and inter¬ 
national affairs. 

For 25 years, since 
he first went to the 
Foreign Office as 
Under-Secretary in 
1931, Sir Anthony 
was in touch with world diplo¬ 
macy. He fought more than most 
men for European and world 
brotherhood. 

The nation was divided on what 
is called his “Suez policy.” But 
there can be no doubt that his 
patient work for peace roused men 
to the perils of a divided world. 

CATCHING THE SHIP 
THAT SAILED 

Because his train was late a 
Liverpool seaman arrived at Kirk¬ 
cudbright to find that his ship, an 
800-ton tanker, had sailed two 
hours earlier. Shortly afterwards 
he learned that a gale had driven 
the tanker onto a sandbank in 
Kirkcudbright Bay. 

Hiring a taxi, the seaman drove 
to the nearest point where his ship 
was aground. Then, undaunted by 
the heavy seas whipped by an 80 
m.p.h. wind, he scrambled over 
jagged rocks and reached the vessel 
by wading 80 yards through the 
water. 

Two days later the tanker was 
refloated. 


SWEET CAKE MADE 
OF SOAP 

A new kind of soap, made out 
of sugar, may soon be in the shops 
in Britain. 

Should you accidentally swal¬ 
low some it will do no harm, say 
research chemists, for it is quite 
digestible, and they say it tastes 
quite nice. Also, if some suds get 
into your eyes there will be no 
sting. 

So far, the soap has been pro¬ 
duced only in powdered form, but 
it can be made in tablet form and 
as toothpaste. 
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~CN Competition Corner - 

HOME PROJECTOR 

TO BE WON! 

I f you would like to give film shows in your 
own home, enter this w eek’s C N Competi¬ 
tion and try to win the “ Ace” Home Pro-. 
jector illustrated here. Complete with trans¬ 
former and three films, it is all ready for use. 

What to do: Simply look at the pictures cf 
eight well-known breeds of dog below and say 
what they are. To help you, here is a list 
which includes all the answers. 

Great Dam, Highland Terrier, Corgi, Husky, Dachshund, Borzoi, 
Alsatian, Mastiff, Fox Terrier, Pekinese, Retriever, St. Bernard, Boxer, 
Pomeranian, Spaniel, Bulldog, Dalmatian, Setter, Poodle. 

Write the names of the dogs illustrated in a neat numbered list on a 
postcard, add your full name, age, and address, then ask a parent or 
guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work. Finally, attach the 
competition token (marked C N token) from the back page of this issue, 
then post to: 

CN Competition No. 7, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, February 5, the dosing date. 

The “ Ace ” Projector, complete with three films, will be awarded for the 
neatest correct entry received, according to age.. Fountain-pens tor the 
ten next best entries. Competition open to all readers under 17 living in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Editor’s decision is final. 


News from Everywhere 


Peter Baker, 12, of Old Malton, 
Yorkshire, has just received from 
Denmark a postcard he addressed 
to himself, placed in a bottle 
and threw into the sea at Whitby 
last September. 

Over 137,000 children have now 
passed the Cycling Proficiency Test 
of the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Accidents. 

The re-cast bells of St. Clement- 
Danes will be covered with oranges, 
and lemons when they are re-dedi¬ 
cated in the church on January 24. 
Afterwards the fruit will be given 
to the children of St. Clement 
Danes School. 

SEASIDE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Sunday-school services at Bex- 
hill, Sussex, will be held on a lawn 
by the seafront this, summer. 

Britain plans to launch two 
research rockets into space from 
Woomera in Central Australia 
Jater this year. 

Four rowing-boats of the type 
used in 1870 are required for the 
Cutty Sark, now in permanent dry 
dock at Greenwich. 

About 1,100,000 overseas visi¬ 
tors came to this country last year, 
spending £175,000,000—a new 
record. 

New Zealanders now lead the 
world in meat consumption with 
216 lb. each per year. Britain 
comes sixth with 128 lb. per head. 


Entertainers often have a lot to 
bear—in the way of baggage. 
But Mr. Harold Taylor (and his 
friend “ Reggie ”) of Hendon 
keeps his engagements and carries 
his bags of “props” on an errand 
hoy’s bicycle and laughs at the 
petrol shortage. 


British publishers issued 19,107 
new books last year, 5302 of which 
were reprints or new editions. 

Billy the cockatoo collected £42 
in pennies for charity in Pitten- 
crieff Park, Dunfermline, last year. 

Boys and girls carrying sand¬ 
wich boards with road safety hints 
will parade in Banbury. 


No petrol worries 
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BRITISH GUIANA is taking steps to produce 
more coconut oil, needed particularly for the 
margarine industry She will do this by irr>- : 
proving drainage and planting new trees, 
winch could bear fruit in 1960. 


DISEASES affecting cacao trees?’ 
threaten the Gold Coast’s cocoa out-:?: 
| put. To check their spread, 13,375,000 
•acres of plantations are being sur->1 
; veyed. In the past year four million.j 
1 acres have been examined, and as a ; 
| result 32 million trees were destroyed 
and another 14 million were treated. 


»V' 
rf. ; 

SOUTH AFRICA is planning a big 
harbour at Sordwana Bay, on the 
north coast of Natal A new railway 
will connect the harbour with the vast | 
coalfields of Eastern Transvaal. 


, / -7rfer • -==- 

EXCESSIVE RAINFALL in the past 
year has destroyed three-quarters of 
the peach trees in the Goulburn Valley 
of Victoria and the Murrumbidgee 
district of New South Wales, chief 
centres of Australia’s peach-canning 
industry. As new peach trees will not 
usually grow on the sites of old treps. 
new areas will have to be developed. 


REMEMBERING SISTER DORA 
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PRIZES FOR YOUNG 

Here is a chance for young 
philatelists to show off their col¬ 
lections and win prizes ih the form 
of Savings Stamps. The Philate¬ 
lic Congress of Great Britain is 
again holding its annual Melville 
Memorial junior competition, and 
it is open to any boy or girl in the 
world under the age of 17. 

Entries must be submitted to 
a society affiliated to the Congress 
by March 1, and each entry must 
be accompanied by a certificate 
from a parent or guardian that it 
is from the competitor's own col¬ 
lection. 

Prizes will be for three age groups 


CARIBBEAN ADVENTURE 

Mr. Albert Burton and his sister 
Maude recently left their Tod- 
morden (West Riding). home to 
begin a new life on an island in 
the Caribbean. 

Some years ago Mr. Burton, a 
42-year-old draper, read a book 
which gave him the notion of buy¬ 
ing an island and raising produce 
by himself. But he found that even 
quite a small island would be more 
than he could afford at the time. 

However, on Nevis, in the Lee¬ 
ward Islands, he had a friend who 
knew of this ambition, and when 
an adjoining estate came up for 
sale not long ago he wrote to Mr. 
Burton, who promptly bought it. 
Until he could travel out to the 
estate, Mr. Burton placed it in the 
care of a manager. 

Now Mr. Burton and his sister 
have gone out to start their new 
life—to work a cotton and sugar 
plantation. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

—between 15 and 17, between 12 
and 15, and under 12—ages taken 
as on May 1. 

In judging entries, marks will be 
awarded for write-up and arrange¬ 
ment (25 per cent), condition and 
mounting (25 per cent), knowledge 
of the stamps (25 per cent), 
originality (15 per cent), and 
interest to non-collectors (10 per 
cent). 

A brief guide for competitors 
has been written by Mr. W. B. 
Haworth, M.A., Secretary of the 
Melville Memorial Sub-Commit¬ 
tee, 52 Fentiman Road, London, 
S.W.8. 


Just handkerchiefs 



To help the Save the Children 
Fund for Hungarian Relief, Miss 
June Taylor of Hampstead, 
London, makes clever flower ar¬ 
rangements from handkerchiefs 
of many colours. They are only 
draped, not cut or sewn, so that 
afterwards each handkerchief is 
still intact for ordinary use. 


IN MEMORY OF 
AN ABORIGINE 

Little ceremony on 
Australia Day 

On Australia Day, January 26, 
schoolchildren will visit the 
ancient village churchyard of 
Eltham, in south-east London, to 
lay flowers on the grave of an Aus¬ 
tralian Aborigine who was buried 
there 163 years ago. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, a Lon¬ 
don man, was leader of the first 
party which left England in May 
1787 to settle in Australia. In¬ 
cluded in the party were more than 
700 convicts and nearly 300 officers 
and Marines and their families. On 
January 18, 178S, the expedition 
reached Botany Bay, and eight 
days later the settlement was 
established on the site now occu¬ 
pied by the great city of Sydney. 

Captain Phillip then formally 
took possession for the British 
Crown. 

January 26, 1788, was thus the 
first Australia Day. 

ONE STAYED BEHIND 

On his return to England in 1792 
Captain Phillip brought with him 
two Aborigines, Benelong and 
Yemmerrawanyea. Both stayed in 
Eltham, then a village, but 
eventually Benelong returned to 
Australia. Yemmerrawanyea did 
not return—perhaps the English 
climate was too much for him—for 
he died on May 18, 1794, when he 
was only 18. 

But he is remembered every year 
as Australia Day comes round, 
when his grave becomes the link 
between Eltham and the great 
Dominion. 


Walsall has erected a new 
statue to Sister Dora, a nurse of 
the last century who has always 
been honoured in the town. 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison was 
born on January 16, 1832, the 
daughter of the Rector of Haux- 
well, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
and was inspired by the example 
of Florence Nightingale to become 
a nurse. She wanted to serve in 
the Crimea, but her father would 
not allow her to do so, and so she 
stayed at home and taught the 
village children. 

In 1865 she became a nurse at a 
small cottage hospital at Walsall, 
where the patients were mainly 
men who had been injured in acci¬ 
dents in mines and factories. Some 
years afterwards Sister Dora, as 
she was known, was put in charge 
of a new and bigger hospital, where 
she helped so much in fighting 7n- 
fectious diseases that patients came 
voluntarily to her hospital, where¬ 
as before they had hidden them¬ 
selves rather than go to,the town 
epidemic hospital. 


Stricken down with cancer, she 
died when she was only 56, having 
worked at the hospital almost till 
the end, and having kept her 
suffering hidden. 

The new statue is of bronze and 
replaces a weather-worn marble 
one. Every year on January 16 the 
mayor and citizens of Walsall go 
in procession to the statue, there to 
pay tribute to selfless Sister Dora. 

TWO TAUNTONS 

Schools at Taunton, Somerset, 
and Taunton, Massachusetts, have 
formed links through their mutual 
interest in Savings. 

The Somerset boys and girls 
began it by sending 25 albums 
decorated with National Savings 
designs and containing descriptions 
of their schools and life in their 
respective districts. 

Some time ago 25 albums com¬ 
piled by the American youngsters 
were handed over at Taunton, and 
now arrangements have been made 
for the pupils of both sets of 
schools to write to each other. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from SI—14^ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 48), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION 
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PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 





Peter Dimmock looks ahead 


Muffin makes a welcome reappearance on Sunday 

Seeking the Brain of Britain 


t J "oan Clark, known as the Quiz 
Queen of the BBC, tells me 
that the hunt for the Brain of 
Britain 1957 begins next Monday, 
What Do You Know?, entering its 
fifth series, will run'for 27 weeks 
in the Light Programme. Towards 
the end of July, after a knock-out 
competition . involving general 
knowledge contestants from all 
over the country, someone will 
emerge as the Master Brain. 

The all-time champion so far is 
18-year-old Antony Carr, of Menai. 
Bridge, Anglesey. Not content . 
with being the Brain of Britain for 
1956, he was victorious in a knock¬ 
out contest last August against the 
two previous holders—Martin 
Dakin (1954) and Arthur Mad- 
docks (1955)—who are both 
schoolmasters. 


Joan. Clark produces the pro¬ 
gramme, and the questions are set 
by John P. Wynn, who invented 
the game. Franklyn Engelmann 
will again be chairman. 

In next Monday's opening round 
the four challengers will be 
Londoners. 

T V in America 

America, has now 496 com¬ 
mercial TV stations. Seven years 
ago there were only 69. She owns 
60 per cent of all the television sets 
and radio receivers in the world. 
T V sets alone totalling 39 million. 

One American-journal comment¬ 
ing ' on this position says that 
United States homes have “more 
receivers than bathtubs or run¬ 
ning water.” 


Jmagine live TV shots from a 
parachute as an airman bales 
out, or from a bobsleigh at full 
speed on the Cresta Run. Such 
pictures would be ten times more 
thrilling than the finest' film shots 
because, we should be watching 
something at the moment of hap¬ 
pening without being certain of the 
outcome. 

Thrills like these were described 
by Peter Dimmock, BBC head of 
T V outside broadcasts, when we 
talked ’ the other day about 
actuality programmes for 1957. 

“More live TV, less film,” 
summed up Mr. Dimmock. 

The biggest step in this direc¬ 
tion will be the adoption in less 
than six months’ time of a “radio 
eye ”—a new T V camera of 
French make which Ls 
equivalent in vision to 
the “radio micro- 
. phone ” which came 
into use last year. 

Both instruments dis¬ 
pense with trailing 
cables, and are thus 
much more mobile. 

They use tiny radio 
transmitters strapped 
to the operator's back, 
enabling him to rove 
around at considera¬ 
ble distances from the 
control van without 
the nightmare risk of 
tangled cables. 

The “hovering eye" 
is another develop¬ 
ment. It is hoped to 
use this . system in 
conjunction with the 
B.F.A. helicopter fleet 
stationed at Gatwick 
Airport. Such a device 
would give splendid 
overhead views On 
three ' big actuality 


programmes next summer covering 
the Fighting Services. The Royal 
Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force 
will be dealt.with in turn. 

■•“We shall bring-viewers live pic- 
iures shovving men of the Services 
in various stages of training,” said 
! Mr. Dimmock. . ■ , ‘ 

Viewers may also share a watch 
with . the crew of . a lifeboat, a 
! scheme postponed from last year. 
Mr. Dimmock said an actual sea 
rescue might be televised. If it 
occurred out of regular programme 
hours a telerecording would be 
made and shown, at. a suitable 
opportunity. 

By means of Eurovision, the At 
Home series will be extended to 
include visits to celebrities on the 
Continent. 


Peter Dimmock with the cable-less microphone 
which clips to his waistcoat 


Shirley in search 
of folk music 

<««Jhirley Abicair, the Australian 
zither girl and a great- 

favourite of Children’s T V, starts 

an evening series on BBC Tele¬ 
vision' at 7.15 this Thursday. 

: Shirley’s idea this time is to take 
; viewers on-a world tour, under the 
title'Go Round Merry, in search' 
of folk music. She will be helped . 
by Humphrey Lyttelton with his 
trumpet and the Coronets. 

It was while a university student 
in Sydney that Shirley began sing¬ 
ing at parties to earn money to 
pay her fees. With an old zither 
she unearthed in the Abicairs’ 
home she won a radio talent con¬ 
test. Soon afterwards she fulfilled 
a long-cherished ambition by fly¬ 
ing to London; within a week-or. 
two she took part in a B B C radio 
show for Commonwealtii artistes. 
Soon afterwards Shirley won T V 
fame. 

New serials 

A. coat that lacks ambition is the 
chief character in Amanda's 
Soldier Son, one of two new 
serials starting in B B C Children's 
Hour on Friday. It's a story, for 
younger listeners, about William, 
son of nanny-goat Amanda. She is 
proud of his graceful jumping, but 
sorry he is not much good at any¬ 
thing else. However, she gets him 
into the Army as mascot for a 
famous regiment. 

The Lost Emeralds of Black 
Howes, a serial by Winifred Lin- 
lay, is about the adventures of the 
Norton family in the North Coun¬ 
try- ' 

Young Rickie, Judith, and 
elder brother. Paul are joined by.a 
French friend Ann-Marie. In an 
18th-century book they discover a 
letter about the disposal of an 
emerald necklace. 


MUFFIN THE MULE 
TURNS UP AGAIN 


rj’itERE never was such a fellow as 
Muffin the Mule for turning 
up in various places. Since I 
was first introduced to this creaky 
but lovable old quadruped at the 
Alexandra Palace studios some 
years ago, I have run into him at 
puppet exhibitions, at the Zoo, at 
bazaars, at Lime Grove, and in the 
studios of Associated Television. 

Last year, with Jan Bussell and 
his wife Ann Hogarth as guar¬ 
dians, Muffin turned up in Austra¬ 
lia, too. And next Sunday he does 
his re-appearing act again, this, 
time with his old friends at Lime 
Grove for another series in B B C 
Children’s TV: 

I talked about him to Jan Bus¬ 
sell, who will break with tradition 
in the new series by appearing in 
the picture with Muffin. 

“The scene will be a reproduc¬ 
tion of our studio workshop,” said 
Jan. “Ann and I are surrounded 
by all sort of creatures, Muffin in¬ 


cluded, so the picture on T V won’t 
be very different from the real 
thing. Viewers will see us trying to 
get on with " our work, making 
stage properties or painting 
scenery, and being constantly in¬ 
terrupted by Muffin and his crew.” 

Among the interrupters next 
Sunday will be Peregrine the Pen¬ 
guin, Louise the Lamb, and Katie 
the Kangaroo. 

Jan Bussell has composed some 
of the music, though he thinks 
“composed ” is too grand a word. 

“Say I’ve put together one or 
two little songs,” he says. 

He will accompany Muffin and 
the rest on a four-stringed baby 
guitar. It may be the only one of 
its kind in the world, though he 
won’t say so, because someone 
would almost certainly find 
another like it somewhere! 

“It’s handy and tiny,” said Jan, 
“and I like it because it doesn’t 
make Muffin look small.” 


Lynda on 

Q-OOD spelling is bringing 13-year- 
old Lynda Simpson, of Sutton 
Coldfield, within reach of the 
£1024 Treasure Trail prize in 
Hughie Green’s Double Your 
Money on Associated-Rediffusion. 
If Lynda successfully answers the 
£512 spelling questions this Wed¬ 
nesday I understand she will risk 
all she has won—except the 
original £32, which is now hers 
anyway—in an attempt next week 
to capture the top prize. 

Lynda goes to the King Edward 
VI School at Edgbaston. Her 
mother describes her as a good 
average pupil. Why is she such a 
good speller? Probably because of 
her passion for Greek and Latin, 
from which so many English 
words are derived. Lynda herself 
insists she has followed the 
Treasure Trail not so much for the 
money as for the adveqture and 
the honour that her success would 
bring to the school. 

She reads a lot, especially his¬ 
tory, mythology, and folklore, but 
is not a “swotter.” Fond of act¬ 
ing, she has appeared in school 
theatricals as King Lear. She is a 
keen swimmer, and plays in the 
Under-15 hockey team. Her ambi¬ 
tion is to become a teacher. 


the Treasure Trail 


A spelling session with Lynda and her mother . 


















A1 Read in Mother Goose at the Palace Theatre, Manchester 



The Theatre Royal, Glasgow, is presenting Robinson Crusoe, and a magnificent ballet is part of the show 
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PEEPS AT THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


The fun is fast and furious when the clowns appear in the Bertram Mills’ Circus at Olympia, London 


Mandy Miller in Alice in Wonderland at the Chelsea Palace 
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ALL-ROUNDER 

WANTED 

jyjANY people find new jobs 
in answer, to news¬ 
paper advertisements which 
mention a good salary, excel¬ 
lent prospects, and reasonable 
hours. But we wonder how 
many people would rush to 
volunteer for the job adver¬ 
tised below? 

Woman wanted to help in 
the home; 18-hour day, 
seven days a week, sleep in. 
Must have knowledge of 
cooking, sewing, medicine, 
law, child welfare, elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of electricity, 
book-keeping, and men. 
Must be strong and willing. 
Ability to give help in gar¬ 
den preferred. No wages, 
but all found. 

Very few, would you say? 
But think again, for this 
advertisement, read by a 
speaker at the London Retail 
Meat Traders’ Association’s 
dinner the other night, listed 
the qualifications that every 
man requires of his wife—and 
every child of its mother. 


CURIOSITY CAUGHT 
HIM 

VyATCHiNG other people work 
has a strange fascination, 
it seems. Egbert, a wallaby 
escaping from Southport Zoo 
recently, was keeping well ahead 
of his pursuers, having led them 
for ten miles across sand hills 
and through the town’s park, 
until he saw a corporation 
gardener at work. 

Egbert stopped and leaned on 
his tail to watch. At first the 
gardener, like all conscientious 
workers, seemed uninterested. 
Then, without warning, he turned 
and seized the wallaby’s tail and 
held on until the breathless 
hunters arrived. 

Egbert has probably made a 
note that next time he goes for 
an outing he will mind his own 
business. 


Poet in the clouds 

/"V. it is pleasant, with a heart 
at ease. 

Just after sunset, or by moon¬ 
light skies, 

To make the shifting clouds be 
what you please. 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 

Own each quaint likeness issuing 
from the mould 

Of a friend’s fancy; or with 
head bent low 

And cheek aslant see rivers flow 
of gold 

’Twixt crimson banks; and then, 
a traveller, go 

From mount to mount through 
Cloudland, gorgeous land! 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Well done, Boys’ 
Brigade! 

T?or the first time'in its history 
the Boys’ Brigade has 3000 
companies in Britain and Ireland. 
The proud 3000th company is 
the new one at St. Mary’s 
Church, Woodford, Essex. 

Already it has shown the self¬ 
helping initiative that has dis¬ 
tinguished Britain’s oldest youth 
organisation since its beginning 
73 years ago. The Woodford 
lads have brought their bugle 
band fund up to £10 by collect¬ 
ing and selling three tons of 
waste paper. Their enthusiasm 
is infectious, and an older mem¬ 
ber of the church has paid for a 
set of Colours for the Company. 

These keen Essex recruits have 
joined a great brotherhood of 
some 220,000 officers and boys, 
in many lands, with whom they 
will march, “Sure and Stedfast,” 
to even greater gains for their 
fine movement. 



OlIR HOMELAND 


The church at Newtown 
Linford, near Leicester 


Think on These Things 

'T'he great historian, J. R. 

Green, writing of our 
country as it was after the 
Reformation, stated that we be¬ 
came the people of a book, and 
that book was the Bible. 

People read the Bible, learned 
the Bible, knew the Bible. . It has 
the great principles set out 
therein—duty to God and to our 
neighbour—which influenced the 
life of our people. Who can 
doubt that this was one of the 
causes of our greatness in the 
past as a nation? 

We hear much talk about 
whether we can continue as a 
first-class Power. For we have 
lost much material wealth and 
power. 

But if we increase our moral 
wealth of righteousness, justice, 
and truth which come from the 
Bible we can still be great in the 
only sense of the word that really 
matters. O. R. C. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Childrens Newspaper , 
January 29,1927 

'"Phe nuisance at all inter- 
national conferences is the 
time wasted in translating 
speeches. Now New York has 
found a remedy which we expect 
to be widely adopted. We should 
hear of it promptly at Geneva. 

A microphone is placed before 
the speaker which carries his 
speech into a neighbouring room 
to headphones worn by inter¬ 
preters, and the interpreters 
translate the speech sentence by 
sentence, each in his own lan¬ 
guage, speaking it in their turn 
into telephone receivers. 

In the hall where the speech 
is being made the audience sits 
in different benches, according to 
the language they want to hear, 
and headphones are provided 
carrying the translation for each 
from the interpreter using his 
particular language. And so he 
is heard by those in front of him 
each in his own tongue. 


THEY SAY ... 

T have found that in modern 
athletics the deportment and 
the sporting outlook of the 
women can teach the men a 
great deal. 

Mr. H. M. Abrahams 

A good teacher is someone 
'who can understand those 
not very good at explaining; and 
explain it to those not very good 
at understanding. 

Mr. IV. 11. Palmer, 
lecturer at Cambridge 

TV/Tuch of the character of a 
^ locomotive is in its smoke¬ 
stack. 

Chairman of the Western 
Area Board of the 
British Transport Commission 

YSJe are in fact a secondary 
grammar school. 

Headmaster of Eton 

T am sure that automation, far 
from endangering full em¬ 
ployment, is a new and helpful 
means of maintaining it. 

Minister of Labour 


Royal Wolf Cub 



Prince Carl Gnstaf, Crown 
Prince of Sweden, recently 
joined the Boy Scouts as a 
Wolf Cub, which in Swedish 
is Vargunge. 

' *TTTT T ▼ T T T T ▼▼ T T TTV T T TTtTTtVttT r 

QUIZ CORNER j 

1. What is the Serpentine? | 

2. What is the Black | 

Watch? | 

3. What is Independence + 

Day? + 

4. How does a beaver give | 

the alarm? | 

5. After what American ? 

President was the * 
Teddy Bear named? + 

6. What is the Parish t 

Church of the House t 
of Commons? | 

Answers on page 12 I 


JUST AN IDEA 
Keeping Britain free 
litter costs a tidy penny. 


from 
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Out and About 

'T’he misty twilight is darkening 

into night and the cold air 
has already crisped the grass 
with hoar frost. At the end of 
the sloping field looms a small 
wood. Everything is still, as if 
all creatures are asleep. The last 
loud sound was a harsh “chak- 
chak-chak,” the alarm cry of a 
blackbird late in getting back 
home. Perhaps he was on the 
ground trying to get one more 
worm for supper before the frost 
hardened, and the sudden move¬ 
ment of a rat close by startled 
him. 

SLEEPING BADGER 

The blackbird’s alarm makes 
most nocturnal creatures cau¬ 
tious, even the badgers which 
have tunnelled a sett in the 
ground just inside the wood. But 
a local gamekeeper says the 
badgers have not been out hunt¬ 
ing lately, so they are by now 
probably hibernating under¬ 
ground. In early spring they 
will be active enough as soon as 
it begins to get dark, though it 
requires much patience and 
woodcraft to get a sight of them. 

Then there is a queer sudden 
barking in the neighbourhood of 
the wood. It seems strange for 
a dog to be out there now. 
The barking stops after a few 
seconds. Then it begins again. 
The note of howling in the rasp¬ 
ing bark makes this piece of 
tame countryside seem like 
jungle in the night. Once again 
but from nearer the wood the 
brief bark comes, and then a 
really startling noise, a kind of 
piercing screech, rises from the 
darkness of the wood. 

VOICES IN THE NIGHT 

This was not a dog. It was 
the vixen, the female fox reply¬ 
ing to the call of the dog fox’s 
strange bark. At least that wild 
scream did not come from a 
terrified animal in great pain. It 
meant that the vixen recognised 
the barking of the dog fox as a 
kind of courting and did not 
mind letting him know where 
she was. 

Those queer night voices are 
among the first of the many 
voices of spring. The dog fox’s 
calling for a mate is heard com¬ 
monly only in January and 
February. When the foxes have 
paired and begun to share the 
same “earth” underground, 
where they will bring up a family 
of cubs, they are so quiet that 
they might have lost their voices. 
Quietness is one of their ways of 
avoiding the unwelcome atten¬ 
tion of man, and of the birds and 
small animals which they hunt. 

FUTURE OF THE FOX 

Except for the deer, the fox 
is. the largest and one of the 
handsomest wild animals left in 
Britain. But as farming becomes 
more and more scientific and the 
need to conserve home-grown 
food and save imports increases, 
the fox with its poultry-raiding 
habits will probably be driven 
back into the wilder uplands. 
There it is known as the moun¬ 
tain fox, though the only differ¬ 
ence is that it has grown larger 
and its fur has more grey than 
red. C. D. D. 
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Revealing 

hidden 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JANUARY 26, 1848 


In the past various people have 
had the idea of how interesting it 
would be to introduce animals and 
plants from one country or con¬ 
tinent to another. This has some¬ 
times been successful, but some¬ 
times has resulted in seriously up¬ 
setting what is known as the 
balance of Nature. 

We have all heard of the disas¬ 
trous results of letting the rabbit 
loose in Australia. We often hear, 
too, of how our British squirrel has 
been driven out of many localities 
because of the introduction of the 
A.merican grey squirrel, and of the 
way the foreign Rose-bay Willow 
Herb has blanketed out some of 
our native woodland flowers. 

Now comes a story about 
starlings. 

SUCCESSFUL INTRUSION 

Back in 1890 starlings were re¬ 
leased in Central Park, New York. 
They soon began to multiply, and 
by the beginning of the century 
they had overflowed the park and 
begun t6 go farther afield. 

Within a score of years the 
invaders had spread through the 
eastern United States. Later still 
they had reached Canada, and then 
Mexico. The pugnacious new¬ 
comers were competing with the 
native birds, particularly the well¬ 
loved bluebird, for nesting sites, 
and generally they were successful 
in the fight. 

In his Birds of Florida, published 
in 1925, Harold Bailey complains 
bitterly: “During 1901 to 1903 I 
was located at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and Brooklyn, New York, 
where the two flocks of starlings, 
all that were in this country at that 


time, were roosting at night during 
the winter in a church steeple and 
the waterworks tower. I arranged 
to trap these birds in their 
‘ roosts,’ for 1 had lately returned 
from England where I had seen 
the birds.' at home. I could not 
convince our Government officials 
of the necessity of such action, so 
nothing was ever done.” 

He goes on to comment that 
“Many of the birds nest in cavi¬ 
ties of trees which were formerly 
occupied by bluebirds, crested fly¬ 
catchers, and other birds beneficial 
at all times.” 

And still the birds spread. By 
the nineteen-fifties they could be 
found in almost any part of the 
U.S.A., and both here and in 
Canada they were regarded as 
pests. They have been introduced . 
into Jamaica, where, within the 
last 15 years, they have spread 
rapidly. Last year came the first 
reports of North American birds 
migrating to the West Indies, so 
that it looks as if, in a few years’ 
time, they will be as familiar a 
sight in these sunny isles as in the 
busy streets of Britain. Perhaps 
the American grey squirrel was not 
such a bad “swap” for the noisy 
aggressive British starling after 
all.- 


MILLION SAIL THE ATLANTIC 

During 1956, for the first time 
in over 20 years, more than a mil¬ 
lion people crossed the North 
Atlantic by sea. The 25 shipping 
companies, represented by the 
Atlantic Conference, carried nearly 
60,000 more passengers than in the 
previous year. 


treasure 


TOWN FEARS A 
GOLD RUSH 


Sutter’s Mill, where .lames 

SAN FRANCISCO—The dis- j 
covery of nuggets of gold in the 
bed of a river 135 miles north-east 
of this town threatens to empty its 
homes and streets. A gold rush has 
already begun. 

Many people have already for¬ 
saken their houses to join the trek 
north, and more citizens are talk¬ 
ing of leaving. Even some of the 
town's lawyers have closed their 
books and are setting off with 
spades and wooden dishes in the 
hope of making their fortunes by 
washing out gold from the sands 
of the Sacramento. 

The discovery of gold was made 
two days ago by 38-year-old James 
Wilson Marshall, who was en¬ 
gaged in building a saw-mill for a 
Swiss immigrant, Captain . John 
Augustus Sutter, on the south fork 
of the - American River at Coloma. 
He.had attempted to make a wider 
mill-race for the water wheel by 
building a dam and flooding the 
course. This operation dislodged 
and washed away a great mass of 
earth. 

Two mornings ago Mr. Marshall 
went to the spot to see the result 
of his experiment. 

“I went down as usual,” he says, 
“and there on a rock, about six 
inches below the surface of the 


Marshall discovered gold 
water, I saw a small piece of yel¬ 
low metal lodged in a crevice of 
the granite. 

“I hit the metal with a stone. 
It was soft, and I was sure it was 
gold.” 

This is a great reversal of for¬ 
tune for Mr. Marshall. He is a 
veteran of the California Bat¬ 
talion, and after the battle of San 
Pasqual in 1846 he came back to 
Captain Sutter's settlement, known 
locally as Sutter’s Fort, to find that 
his farm was ruined. 

He entered into partnership with 
Captain Sutter and prospected for 
a site on which to build a saw-mill. 
He chose the spot on the American 
River at Coloma—the Indian name 
for “Beautiful Valley.” 

Mr. Marshall and Captain Sutter 
decided to keep their discovery 
secret, but already that has proved 
impossible, and rumours of this 
new “El Dorado” are spreading 
throughout the country. Thou¬ 
sands of people are preparing to 
trek across the continent to stake 
claims in the goldfields. 

(This was the beginning of the 
great Californian Gold Rush. 
Marshall died in poverty in 1885, 
having spent the last years of his 
life working as a gardener at 
Coloma .) 


MODEL OF THE MATTHEW 


Three explorers who have 
travelled 100,000 miles across four 
continents searching for hidden or 
little-known art treasures are now 
in Turkey. What they seek is often 
buried in caves, tombs, or under 
desert sands, and their mission is 
to find and photograph in colour 
these forgotten masterpieces for 
reproduction in Unesco’s World 
Art Series albums. 

Using rope ladders, they have 
carried their 300 lb. of equipment 
to caves in cliffs, and in Ceylon 
they perilously scaled a mountain 
rock. In Yugoslavia they drove a 
bullock team up steep hills to 
photograph recently-discovered 
murals in some of the ancient 
monasteries. 

They have reproduced wall paint¬ 
ings in old Norwegian churches, 
frescoes in the caves of Ajanta in 
India, the w’ork of Buddhist monks 
centuries before the Christian era, 
pictures from Egyptian tombs and 
temples, and bark paintings by 
Australian Aborigines. 

RECORD OF BEAUTY 

These albums, * beautifully 
printed, bring together wonderful 
works of art and make them avail¬ 
able to many people all over the 
world who would never otherwise 
have a chance of seeing them. They 
are too expensive for most 
publishers to produce at all, but 
Unesco, through its member 
States, has the funds not only for 
compiling them, but for searching 
in remote places. 

And, in finding them, it pre¬ 
serves a record of these beautiful 
things in case the originals become 
lost or destroyed. 

So far eight albums have been 
published, and information about 
them may be obtained from the 
National Committee for Unesco at 
Curzon Street House, London, 
W.l. 


WHISTLING TOAD 

This two-inch whistling toad 
from Bermuda is reputed to be 
something of a ventriloquist. He 
is said to “throw.” his whistle to 
a spot some distance away, thus 
luring inquisitive insects—his main 
diet. When there are enough 
insects investigating the mysterious 


whistle he decides it is time to 
dine! 

It is possible that his whistle 
may prove a source of protection 
from creatures which would dine 
on him, for he would not, of 
course, be at the spot where he 
seemed to be. 

At other times he whistles to 
attract a mate—rather a hide-and- 
seek sort of courtship! 


A 15-foot model of John Cabot’s 
ship, the Matthew, which reached 
North America in 1497, has been 
completed by a Colchester firm. It 
will be exhibited at the Jamestown 
Festival, Virginia, U.S.A., which 
will open in April to commemorate 
the 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent English settlement in 
North America. 

Much research has gone into the 
making of this model, which is 
one-third the size of the original 
Matthew. It seems remarkable to 


us that anyone would dare the 
Atlantic in a vessel only 45 feet 
long and with a crew of 18 men, 
but John Cabot was an intrepid sea 
captain. 

Being granted letters-patent by 
Henry VII to take possession, on 
behalf of England, of any country 
which he might discover, he set out 
from Bristol in 1497, and eventu¬ 
ally reached the coast of New¬ 
foundland. 

In the following year he sailed 
again from Bristol, never to return. 


OLD AND NEW ON THE ROAD 


To beat tlie petrol short¬ 
age, a London firm lias 
put an old electric 
brougham, vintage 1900, 
on the road. By con¬ 
trast, we see the new A A 
mobile office, near 
Andoversford, Glouces¬ 
tershire, for giving 
weather and other in¬ 
formation to motorists 
on the A 40 trunk road 
from London to South 
Wales. 


Starling settlers In 
the Western world 
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COLINVEJTCH 


Sporting Flashbacks . 


PLAYED IN FIVE F.A'.CUP FINALS 
FOR NEWCASTLE UNITES,OCCUPYING 
FCUR DIFFERENT- PPSITONS 
ANt> WAS ONLY ONCE •• " 

ON THE W INNING ' 

SIZE (/<)I0) ' 



Playin<s in The old 
Southern league in 

SEASON 1895-fc 

ILFORD were Beaten 
in every one of their 
(8 matches. They Scored 
only 10 GOALS and 
(SAVE AWAY 81. 


CORAL ISLAND FOR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


BIRDS LIKE 
LONDON 

London is believed to have more 
birds, and more bird-watchers, 
than any other great city in the 
world. 

For 20 years the London 
Natural History Society has kept 
a record of the capital’s bird life, 
and its latest report gives a fas¬ 
cinating variety of information. It 
tells, for instance, of how the 
black and white tufted duck, which 
come in winter to St. James’s Park 
and Kensington Gardens, were 
found to return home to Denmark, 
Latvia, and Russia. 

A most interesting study has 
been made of the way the bird 
life varies throughout the year at 
Beddington Sewage Farm, a well- 
known bird haunt on the Surrey 
fringe of London. Many of the 
facts disclosed in this survey are 
typical of similar spots elsewhere, 
because throughout the country 
the sewage farm with its de¬ 
serted, damp fields is an attraction 
to migratory wader-birds. 

INSECURE NESTS 

Nearly all the nests found in 
grazing fields are trodden in by 
the cattle, and four-fifths of the 
nests made by mallards (the com¬ 
mon wild duck) in the sewage 
farm fields arc robbed by crows. 
As many as 15 pairs of owls fed 
on the small mice and voles which 
seem to thrive in such places, and 
the population of bird visitors was 
shown to vary with the changes 
brought about by the alternate 
drying and flooding of the fields, 
the ripening of weeds and grain, 
and other conditions. 

The safest places for the nests 
appear to be in the crops of corn 
and hay, where most of the young 
birds hatch out successfully. 

London's winter birds also in¬ 
cluded a flock of over 50 cor¬ 
morants on the King George VI 
Reservoir at Staines and over 5000 
house-sparrows roosting nightly on 
the edge of Ken Wood, near 
Hampstead Heath. There is also 
known to be a migration of chaf¬ 
finches between Belgium and Fin¬ 
land and the London area. 


History seems to be repeating 
itself on the coral island of Gan, 
part of Addu Atoll in the Maidive 
Islands of the Indian Ocean. 

During the war, when our naval 
bases in Ceylon were threatened, 
naval equipment was moved to 
Addis Atoll as an alternative. And 
now that Ceylon is no longer will¬ 
ing to let us use her territory for 
air bases and while air routes over 
Egyptian and Syrian territory are 
denied to us. a more southerly 
route via Central Africa to Malaya 
and Australia must be found. For 
this a refuelling point in the 



All the 285 students and 29 
professors of the Forestry School 
of Sopron University in Hungary, 
who escaped to refugee camps in 
Austria, are to find a new home in 
British Columbia. 

They will be looked after by the 
Powell River Company, and ar¬ 
rangements are being made for 
them to continue their work as 
part of the University of British 
Columbia. 

This is probably the biggest 
move of its kind in university his¬ 
tory, and one of the brightest items 
amid the dark news from Hungary. 


Indian Ocean is necessary, and so 
the wartime airfield at Gan is 
being put into service again. 

It will be used by R.A.F. planes 
on their way to and from Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and elsewhere 
in the Far East. But civil airliners 
will not use the station. 

Gan Island, which is about a 
mile-and-three-quarters long and 
three-quarters wide, has a popula¬ 
tion of 500. It is one of a rough 
circle of coral islets round the 
central lagoon of Addu Atoll, 
which has about the same area of 
sheltered water as Scapa Flow. 

The whole of the Maldives 
themselves are a chain of such 
coral atolls, green with coconuts, 
some 500 . miles from Ceylon. 
There are over 2000 islets, many 
of them mere rocks, and only 
about 200 are inhabited by more 
than 93,000 Moslems of Sinhalese 
descent. 

The Maldivians are traders, 
sailors, and fishermen. Their 17th- 
century ancestors, ruled by sultans 
calling themselves “Lords of 
Twelve Thousand Islands,” sought 
the protection of Ceylon from 
Indian pirates, and after the 
British captured Ceylon from the 
Dutch in 1796, the Maidive 
Islands came under their protection. 


In 1953 when Ceylon became in¬ 
dependent, a separate republic 
within the Commonwealth was set 
up in the Maldives, but it was 
overthrown and the Sultanate 
restored in less than a year. 

Now the Maldivian Government 
has gladly agreed to the new air¬ 
field being established, for it will 
be an additional source of income 
for the islanders. Once again 
R.A.F. men will be stationed 
among these peaceful, friendly 
people of the Indian Ocean. 


See World Map 



Ten-year-old Kathleen Vaughan 
Wilkes is a little girl with a big job, 
for she handles the rope of the 
four-ewt. treble bell of St. Mary’s 
Church at Hunslet, Leeds, where 
her father is vicar. 

Because of a shortage of bell¬ 
ringers Kathleen and her friend. 
15-year-old Judith Green, stepped 
into the breach, and for nearly a 
year now they have been members 
of the eight-strong bellringing 
team of St. Mary’s. They have 
just been joined by another of their 
friends, Kathleen Leeming, who is 
12 . , 
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SERVANTS OF 
THE CROWN 

A recently published booklet 
called Civil Service: Openings for 
Juniors (Stationery Office, Is. 9d.) 
well describes the many, oppor¬ 
tunities' for young people to start 
their careers in this vast organisa¬ 
tion. 

If we were asked to write an 
essay on the Civil Service many of 
us would think first of the Post 
Office, for its members are the 
Civil Servants with whom we most 
frequently come into contact. And 
it is with openings in the Post 
Office that the booklet begins. 

If you are between 16 and 18 
and good at arithmetic, you can 
start as a counter clerk by passing 
an examination equivalent, 
roughly, to the ordinary level 
of the G.C.E. But boys of 15 
can begin as postmen. Girls can 
start as telephone operators, tele¬ 
graphists, shorthand typists, or 
clerical assistants at 15. 

CALL FOR CRAFTSMEN 

There are many openings in 
other Government departments, 
too, for boys and girls who have 
done well in scientific subjects or 
mathematics. The Admiralty, for 
instance, wants craft apprentices 
between the ages of 15 and 17. 
They are chosen after a written 
examination in English, general 
knowledge, elementary mathe¬ 
matics, and general science. The 
Ministry of Supply also recruits 
16-year-o!d apprentices for training 
in all branches of engineering. 

These are only a few of the 
openings dealt with in the book¬ 
let, for the Civil Service today 
offers a wide and attractive range 
of careers. 


WALL PAINTING 

A very ancient painting was 
found as workmen uncovered an 
old wall in an hotel at Tintern, 
close to the famous abbey. 

It is thought to be a representa¬ 
tion of Christ, dates from the 13th 
or 14th century, and was perhaps 
painted by one of the abbey 
monks. 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Fenimore Cooper’s famous frontier yarn (8) 



Harry succeeded in regaining the Ark and sailed 
away with Big Serpent and Wah-ta-Wah. Two 
Indians next pursued Judith and Hetty, but 
one of their paddles broke and they gave up the 
chase. Then the girls saw the Indians leaving 
Muskrat Castle, and they wenl there to find, 
to their horror, that their father had been 
scalped. Later he died. Big Serpent, Harry, 
and Wah-ta-Wah returned in the Ark, and old 
Hutter was given a lake burial. 


To everyone’s astonishment in Muskrat 
Castle, Deerslayer returned. They imagined 
he had escaped, but he said the Indians had 
released liim on his giving his word of honour 
to return. He brought peace conditions. These 
were that Big Serpent was to depart, Wah-ta- 
Wah to go hack to the Hurons, Judith, to marry 
one of their tribe, and Hetty to live with them 
also. The young frontiersman urged them to 
scorn these proposals. 


He declared he would not break his Deerslayer went back to the Indians. They admired 
promise to return—even though it him for keeping his word, but were angry that their 
meant torture and death. Harry was peace terms had been turned down. But Rivenoak, the 
angry with him and said be would chief, was still unwilling to kill so valiant a man, and 
stay no longer at Muskrat Castle, he now proposed that Deerslayer should join their tribe 
(His offer of marriage to Judith had by marrying Sumach, widow of the man he had shot in 
been declined.) They put him ashore self-defence some time before. Rivenoak argued that 
at a deserted part of the lake and he it was Deerslaycr’s fault that this elderly woman was 
went off saying he would send soldiers left a widow, and her numerous children made orphans, 
from the settlements to help them. and that it was his duty to make amends to her. 


Will Deerslayer consent to this marriage to save his friends and himself? 


See next week’s instalment 
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DRAMA ON THE RIVER 


CHASE THE CONWAYS 

by Geoffrey Morga 



Roger Lawton has stumbled on 
a plot to kidnap Prince Biranct, 
and the plotters falsely accuse him 
of mutiny. Jerry and Jane Con¬ 
way hide him aboard a yacht at 
Eastfleet, but later Jane and Roger 
are kidnapped while Jerry and 
Skipper Amos are away. /Amos 
tells all to the police, but follow¬ 
ing a clue, he and Jerry sail into 
the Walton Backwaters where they 
suspect the kidnappers are using a 
motor cruiser. Anchored in a 
lonely creek after a fruitless 
search, Jerry suddenly spots a 
motor cruiser. 

15. Closing in 

J erry scrambled down the rat¬ 
lines like a monkey, the 
binoculars swinging from his neck. 
“Let’s get a look at this boat,” 
■-said Amos. There was a hint of 
eager excitement in the skipper’s 
voice. 

“I was going up to the cross- 
trees on the port side,” Jerry 
replied hurriedly. “Shouldn't be 
spotted up there behind the mast 
and stowed tops’l.” 

Amos nodded silently, then fol¬ 
lowed him up the port rigging. 
Jerry retained the glasses and 
focused them again on the rapidly 
approaching craft. She was a 
bridge-decked cruiser about 35 feet 
long, with a sunk wheelhcuse 
amidships. Above the co3ch roof 
of the aft cabin was a dinghy 
slung in davits. There was no doubt 
in his mind then. She was one of 
the Silver Star Charter fleet, and 
as she was the only one on hire at 
that time she must be the one 
Halisan chartered, the one Wheeler 
saw astern the Maridella in the 
Orwell estuary. He handed the 
glasses to Amos. 

“Not much doubt about it now, 
is there?” he whispered tensely. 
“You can see the star.” 

Amos nodded and grunted, and 
continued to study the ' craft 
through the lenses, but Jerry could 
see the little vessel quite clearly 
now with the naked eye. Suddenly 
she slackened speed, the hum of 
the engine faded, and she began 
turning across the channel 
towards the entrance of a creek 
that snaked away in a northerly 
direction towards the mainland. 

Hiding place ? 

They followed her course as she 
moved at reduced speed up the 
creek, but soon she was lost from 
sight behind a line of stunted trees 
that grew out to the saltings and 
fused with woodland on the main¬ 
land. 

The observers on the barge de¬ 
scended, and Amos led the way to 
the cabin where he spread out the 
chart on the table. 

"Here you arc,” he announced, 
indicating a point on the chart. 
“Dormus Creek. Wonder how far 
they’re going? They’ve got nearly 
a fathom right up to Doddle Mere 
even at low water, then it’s nothing 
more than a drain.” 

“Shouldn’t think the cruiser 


draws more than four feet,” 
hazarded Jerry. “So she could go 
right up to the Mere. But what’s 
their idea? That part is one of 
the most isolated places.” He 
stepped across to the book rack 
fitted to the bulkhead and picked 
a map of North Essex. “Here you 
are,” he continued. “Look, 
there's nothing there—the nearest 
inhabitant must be three or four 
miles away. That track might be 
useful.” 

He flashed a meaning glance at 
his companion. “D’you think 
.they’ve some headquarters or hid¬ 
ing-place there. You know—like 
a wild-fowler’s hut or something?” 



Amos and Jerry listened from 
behind their cover 


Amos fingered his beard 
thoughtfully. 

“Goodness knows,” he con¬ 
fessed. “The ' whole place is 
screened from here and the main 
channel by the trees.” 

A sudden gleam shone in Jerry’s 
eyes. 

“Why don’t we go over now, 
Amos, in the dinghy and see what’s 
happening?” he suggested. “Jane 
and Roger must either be in the 
cruiser or hidden somewhere 
ashore.” 

“1 was just thinking that might 
be a tactical move myself,” Amos 
answered slowly. 

Careful walking 

They took the dinghy across the 
channel and into Dormus Creek. 
Keeping close to the left side, 
Amos rowed quietly up the creek 
under the lee of the sedge grass. 
After the second bend they came 
abreast a deteriorating sea-wall 
and Amos turned in towards it. 

“We’ll be safer and quieter 
ashore,” he told Jerry. “We can 
follow the wall and keep out of 
sight behind it.” 

Jerr.y nodded, and stepped out as 
the dinghy grazed the soft mud 
below the bank.. Leaving the boat 
moored to a stump in the sedge 
grass, they set off below the wall 
towards the distant line of trees. 
Ten minutes’ careful walking 
brought the cruiser in view. She 
was lying at anchor a few yards 
o(T the bank. A man sat on the 
coach roof aft and a dinghy was 
alongside, just below the rail. 

Amos moved stealthily on, Jerry 
at his heels, and they eventually 
positioned themselves behind a 
screen of bracken beneath one of 


the trees and a few yards from the 
shallow wall. Amos focused the 
glasses and surveyed the boat and 
the man. 

“Looks English. Deckhand, I 
suppose,” he whispered, handing 
the binoculars to Jerry, who lifted 
them to his eyes. 

The man was short and thick-set 
and wore a navy seaman’s jersey, 
mud-stained trousers, and gum- 
boots. He was whipping a rope’s- 
end, and every now and then he 
looked up from his handiwork and 
glanced furtively around him as 
though scared he might be 
watched. 

The time passed slowly, but 
finally their vigil was rewarded. A 
faint, tuneful whistle attracted 
their attention along the sea-wall, 
and some way off the figure of a 
man approached. 

Getting impatient ? 

The whistle, had attracted the 
man on the cruiser, too. He 
dropped his rope, stepped into the 
dinghy, and rowed ashore. He 
climbed up onto the sea-wall, not 
ten yards from where Amos and 
Jerry were hiding, and waited for 
the man. 

The newcomer was lean and 
dark-skinned. He wore a black 
yachting cap, smart reefer jacket, 
and flannels tucked into short gum- 
boots which were wet and mud- 
stained. 

“JJalio, Murray! Getting im¬ 
patient?” There was a trace of 
sarcasm in his voice. He spoke 
excellent English, but with a 
slight foreign accent. “I have been 
on the telephone to Halisan. 
Everything is under control. His 
Highness has caused no complica¬ 
tions.” 

“I’m not worried about His 
Highness,” returned Murray, with 
a faint Cockney accent. “No one 
knows about him. It’s those other 
two youngsters I’m thinking of. 
You can bet their disappearance 
has been reported and has started 
a hue-and-cry.” 

“They’re quite safe and out of 
harm’s way, my friend—and who 
is going to connect their disap¬ 
pearance with us?” 

Over in a few hours 

“Well, I don’t like it,” grumbled 
Murray apprehensively. “I didn’t 
bargain for kidnapping English 
kids when I signed on this little 
lot with you.” 

“Stop fretting, man. It will all 
be over in a few hours, and you 
will be returning the boat to Fel- 
ham in the morning, the richer by 
fifty pounds. And think what you 
are doing for Ethiania!” The 
foreigner smiled coldly, and drew 
a small automatic pistol from' his 
pocket. The unseen watchers held 
their breath. 

Still smiling, the man picked up 
a dead twig, tossed it into the air, 
and aimed at it. There was no 
report, but the .twig split in two 
and fell into the water. “A useful 
accessory, the silencer." The man’s 
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The stage is set 

At the Wimbledon School of Art Tony Borer and Edwina 
King work on a model stage set for the Theatre Design Section. 


smile was sinister as he looked at 
Murray. “Come along,” he 
ordered. “We will wait on the 
boat. It will not be too long.” 

Murray obeyed and they pushed 
off in the dinghy. , They climbed 
on board and Murray sat down 
again with his piece of rope and 
resumed work on it. His com¬ 
panion disappeared below. 

Jerry breathed a little more 
freely again. 

“Roger and Jane can’t be on 
board, can they?” he asked Amos 
in a whisper. 

“No. But we know they’re all 
right now,” Amos reassured him. 

“Well, what are we going to do? 
We can’t raid the cruiser.” 

“No,” Amos told him emphatic¬ 


ally. “I’ve got a better idea. 
Come- on.” 

When they were safely in the 
dinghy and rowing back to the 
Mirelda, Jerry pressed his skipper 
for an explanation. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked again. 

“This creek, has only one en-. 
trance and exit,” Amos, pointed 
out. “The cruiser will be coming 
out soon with the prince aboard. 
But they won’t be able to get out if 
we block the entrance.” 

“Block the entrance?” echoed 
Jerry incredulously. “What with?” 

Amos smiled grimly. 

“Why, the Mirelda, of course,” 
he said. 

To be concluded 
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SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

are available 
specially written to 

prepare children for .... ^ ...... 

r r Why not your child? 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

* FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7\ to !3J. 

Please state age of child and approximate date of examination. 

COURSES based upon the results of these tests. 

SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 
Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, CIVIL SERVICE— . 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, COMMERCIAL and TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar 

MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C.44), 69 WIMPOLE STREET. LONDON, W.l. 



CACTI succulents 


Young plants for young people. 

3 for 3/-; 6, 5/6; 12, lO/-; 
25, 20/-. Pots 3d. each. 

Soil 2d. per plant extra. 
JOIN OUR CACTUS CLUB. 

, Plants at reduced prices to 
Members. 

UNDERBANK HALLNURSERIES(CN) 
Specialist Growers Hebden Bridge.Yorks. Tel.82 

RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send _ 

1 /- stamps or P.O. Post 3 d, 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 4d, 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base lor simple 
assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical , instructive and 
' entertainiu? boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN. LTD. (Dept. GW), 

585 Eigh Rd., rinch.ley, London, N.12 




CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2Id. stamp for , Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


RADIO HOLDSTHEFUTURE 

LEARN PRACTICALLY 

Build this one-valve 
set. Parts supplied 
separately. Easy, in¬ 
structive, useful. 
Ranges the conti¬ 
nent. For full circuit 
drawings and wiring 
diagrams A 7 £% 
send ... g ' q]i 

PLUS I id. STAMP TO 

OCEAM RADIO 

High St., Lutterworth, Leicester 
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A COMPLETE SHEET OF 

MINT STAMPS 

FREE!! 

IT S HARD TO BELIEVE 
BUT IT’S TRUE! 


Here is probably the only chance 
you’ll ever have of OWNING a 
COMPLETE SHEET of MINT STAMPS 

Owing to conditions indifferent 
parts of the world we have been 
able to obtain a large consign¬ 
ment of stamps which makes it 
possible for us to make this 
TREMENDOUS OFFER— 
-just as it was printed—and it’s 


a complete sheet'of mint stamps- 
yours FREE 1 

It will make an ideal frontispiece for your Stamp Album, or you 
could frame it for the “ den,” or just fix it in your album for all to 
see and admire 1 

Just fill in this coupon, enclose a 6d. Postal Order for postage and 
packing, and post to us NOW! Don’t forget to tell your parents 

or Housemaster you ■ - _____ 

are sending for 
stamps, 


BUDDY’S STAMP 
STORE <%%>) 

I Mansfield Place, 
PERTH, Scotland 


BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (Dept. C N 100), 

I Mansfield Place, PERTH, Scotland. 

Please send me a Complete Sheet of stamps as' 
advertised and also a selection of your famous 
Approvals. I enclose 6d. Postal Order for postage 
and packing charges. 


Name- 


Address.. 


FREE! 12 Q.E. WEST INDIES 

I & AUSTRALIA OLYMPIC ISSUE 


WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2;d. for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality, 
j! Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
Ksli'vish you may join “THE CODE 
BESTAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
Parents or headmaster,* permission required. sent monthly. (PostalSec. Cat. 1897). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 94), Canterbury, Kent. 






25 RECENT 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

ATT. GIANT SIZE 


§ „ Please send Czechoslovakia Pictorials and § 
§ Approvals. I enclose 6d. for postage and § 
§ packing. § 

| NAME...| 

| ADDRESS.S 




15 AUSTRALIA 
FREE 

DO YOTT KNOW that 100 years 
ago FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
the Lady with the Lamp, started 
work in the Crimean War, which 
resulted in today’s wonderful 
Nursing Service? 

That In commemoration. Australia has 
issued a stamp showing her and her 
famous LampP 

That we will give this and 14 other 
Australian Commemoratives to YOU, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just ask to see our 
Superior Discount Approvals, enclosing 
2id. stamp for postage. 
WRITE TODAY — RIGHT AWAY 
for this exceptional FREE GIFT, 
and please tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (24) 
BARHAM. CANTERBURY 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY ) 


200 

Ecuador 25/- 

10 Saudi Arabia 21- 

25 

Uruguay 

li¬ 

100 Hungary 

1/6 

100 

Chiua 

ne 

25 Egypt 

1 /- 

100 

India 

2/9 

100 Gt. Britain 

BIG 

50 

Jugoslavia 

1 /- 

100 Japan 

21- 

10 

Q. Vic. Cols. 

1/3 

10 Gold Coast 

11- 

100 

Austria 

1/6 

25 Guatemala 

11 9 

I.000 do 

£5 

25 Tunisia - 

1/3 

10 

10 

Hong Koug 
Iceland 

1/3 

1/3 

25 Ceylon 

100 U.S.A. 

IV 8 

10 

Cyprus 

1/3 

Comincms. 

7/6 

10 

Konya 

1 /- 

25 Siam 

1/9 

10 

Mauritius 

1/3 

100 Russia 

3A9 


Postage 2 i d. Extra. 

Crown Colony Victory Stamps. 90 values 
COMPLETE USED, 20/-, U.F.U. 64 low 
values USED, 17/6. The finest Teen-age 
LOOSE-LEAF ALBUM. GIBBONS* “SWIFT- 
SURE,*’ 16/6, Postage Included. S.G. Stamp 
Mounts 1/5id. 1,000, Postage Included. 
Why not pay us a visit? Shop hours 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. except Thursdays 1 p.in. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 

2 minutes from Victoria Station. 


MALTA 

ELEVEN OBSOLETE. PLUS WORLD 
PICTORIALS CATALOGUED 5/-. FREE 
BY RETURN POST ACCOMPANYING 
Af\0/ DISCOUNT PICTORIAL 
w /O APPROVALS. 2|d stamp. 
MESSRS J.C. FLETCHER, 
Woodlands,' Church Road, Bristol 9. 


1TO VV 9 C BRITISH COLONIAL 
TIi£Ei£J & FOREIGN STAMPS 


including Queen Elizabeth issues, free 
to all requesting (with their parents’ 
permission) our bargain books of stamps, 
and enclosing 2jd. stamp. 

KELRAY STAMPS 

17 Bridge Walk, Horfield, Bristol, 7 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 


New comet approaching 
the Earth 


Where to find the rare ones 

Young collectors of butterflies and motbs can spend an absorb¬ 
ing hour or two in tlie Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. Clive Godbold and John Shelley, both from 
Mitcham, Surrey, are certainly finding their visit full of interest. 


A new comet has appeared and is 
approaching the Earth. It is 
in the south-west sky in the even¬ 
ing, at present travelling south¬ 
wards towards the great constella¬ 
tion of Cetus. It is about 180 
million miles away, and if calcu¬ 
lations about 
its speed and 
path prove 
correct, it 
should soon 
be perceptible 
through bino¬ 
culars. 

According to 
present calcu¬ 
lations the 
comet will fol¬ 
low the path 
indicated in 
the accom¬ 
panying star- 
map, and will 
and almost in a line with the two 
bright stars, Alpherat and Gamma 
Pegasi, which compose the left side 
of the Great Square of Pegasus. 

The comet has become much 
brighter since it was discovered by 
the astronomers Arend and Roland 
at the Uccle Observatory in Bel¬ 
gium; so much so that it is likely 
to become a fine spectacle in April 
and May next, when it comes near 
to both the Earth and the Sun. 
BALI, OF FAINT LIGHT 

The comet is expected to become 
visible to the naked eye early in 
March, if the observer knows just 
where to look for it; but a little 
magnification, even opera-glasses, 
will greatly help, for the comet 
will be at a low altitude and the 
sky not quite dark and clear. 

The comet is likely to appear 
like a hazy ball of faint light with 
a brighter nucleus, resembling a 
star enveloped in luminous mist. 
On one side an extension of the 
“luminous mist” may be per¬ 
ceptible; this will be the begin¬ 
nings of the tail of the comet, 


which will develop as the comet 
gets nearer to the Sun, and be seen 
to much greater advantage when 
nearer the Earth later on. 

In some rare cases the tails of 
great comets have been seen to 
stretch right across the sky; this 
comet, however, is not likely to 
come as . near as this, although 
comets are subject to such great 
variations and uncertainties that 
future happenings cannot be fore¬ 
seen with precision. 

The comet Arend-Roland should 
be seen at its best from the end of 
April until May. This will be after 
the comet has passed its perihelion 
(its nearest point to the Sun), which 
is expected to occur about April 
12. It is after their perihelion pas¬ 
sage that great comets usually 
blaze out at their grandest and 
with a great luminous tail that 
sometimes can be seen in daylight. 

BACK TO OUTER SPACE 

Fortunately the comet Arend- 
Roland is expected to be then 
travelling northwards on its 
journey back to outer space, and, 
not being far from the Earth, 
should be a fine object in the 
northern heavens. 

Arend-Roland’s comet was the 
eighth new comet discovered in 
1956, and was therefore tabulated 
as “1956h.” All the others were 
faint telescopic objects, and this 
one was for a while obscure, but 
now it exhibits some of the charac¬ 
teristics of Donati’s famous comet 
which appeared in 1858 at 
Florence. For several weeks it re¬ 
mained faint and invisible to the 
naked eye when about the same 
distance away as the present 
comet. Then after nearly four 
months and passing its perihelion, 
it expanded into a splendid specta¬ 
cle and with a brilliant tail that 
reached to a length of 51 million 
miles, more than half-way to the 

Sun ’ G.F.M. 



be found south 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

★ Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 
★Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just ask 
to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 2Jd. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 

_well, send 7Ad. extra.) 

Tell Dour parents you are writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B$4). BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



THREE NEW 
Queen Elizabeth Issues ot 


ascension island: 

i have just been released, and are extremely t 

, attractive large bi-coloured pictorials | 
with 3 different native scenes. These , 

* superb MINT stamps will be sent at . 

* once 

:ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 

I. to all genuine collectors requesting one of * 
my Discount Approval selections. I also < 
give 50 Different stamps entirely free < 
to purchasers, and there is a really ( 
Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 
customers. You will not regret obtaining 

1 your parents* permission to write to: 

C. W. THOMAS (C.N.A.), 

7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks, i 

enclosing 2Ad. stamp for postage. I 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
Olt n^w issues.- 

GREAT BRITAIN, tef®modor n " earIiC3 
Scud now for the selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-POST FREE- 

{Parents' signature please If under 14 years.) 
ALBUMS. CATALOGUES, ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


everyone ordering one of these 


PACKETS 


10 cliff. 

50 diff. 

Sudan 

1/9 


Zanzibar 1/9 

Canada 

1/6 

Liberia 

1/9 

Chile 

2/3 

25 diff. 

Finland 

1/6 

Israel 

4/- . 

Malaya 

3/6 

Siam 

1/9 

1/6 

Mexico 

2/6 

Ceylon 

Ecuador 

4/- 


100 diff. 

Belgium 1/6 
China 1/3 
Hungary 1/6 
Japan 1/9 
Liberia 35/- 
Norway 3/* 
Poland 3/- 


Postagc 2id. 

Battstamps (E), 


extra. C.W.O. LIST PllEE. 
16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydcn.Sy. 


SPECIAL 50% DISCOUNT 

Approvals. Low priced British Empire 
only. Also FREE GIFT to every 
genuine applicant. Tell your parents . 
Write immediately to 

J. MORLEY, 

“ Brookfield,” Gresham Rd., Limpgficld, Surrey 


FREE—AND POST FREE! 

Another packet of 50 different stamps Is 
offered FREE and POST FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals. Included in this packet are 
stamps of GRENADA, TRINIDAD, 
KENYA, PAKISTAN, and many other 
countries. Please ask your parents for permission 
to write for this FREE packet together with 
a selection of stamps on Approval. 

W. J. CHARLETON 

13 Beechwood Rd., CATERHAM, SURREY 


* TRAINS * 

3 large most colourful arid attractive 
Czech. TRAIN ENGINES. All different. 
Newly issued. To all sending 2$d. 
postage for Approvals. (British Isles 
only.) Please tell your parents.n 
S. REY (TR) 

10 Walsh Avenue, Knowle, BRISTOL 4.' 


* SOMETHING REALLY NEW * 

Remarkable “Bonus” scheme, covering tre¬ 
mendous range including all Queen 
Elizabeth issues. Coronations, Royal 
Visits, etc., offers all collectors unlimited 
opportunities. Postage brings details and Free 
“Queen" mint pictorials. 
CONWAY STAMP CO. (A), 

64 Victoria Road, Clacton on Sea. 


Free Z r S Value 

G.B. VICTORIA and EDWARO SCARCE 
STAMPS. You must have these. Send 
2ld* stamp and ask for our Approvals. 

BUMPER GIFT PACKETS TO 
PURCHASERS OF OUR STAMPS 
LOCK STAMP CO., SO Church Road, 
Astwood Bank, Redditch. 


^/hen replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
tell your parents. 
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^fter winning every honour in 
amateur boxing except an 
Olympic gold medal, Nicky Gar- 
gano has decided to retire from 
boxing at the age of 22 to concen¬ 
trate on his job as a Covent 
Garden ‘ salesman. Two months 
ago he won a bronze medal at 
Melbourne, and in his 135 fights 
he was beaten only five times. 
The lads at his old club, Eton 
Manor, will certainly benefit from 
his .retirement, for Nicky is to help 
to train the boys there. 

Old record 

J'r is just 30 years since runner 
Guy Butler set an English 
native record of 30.6 seconds for 
300 yards. It is a record which has 
not often been attacked by our 
sprinters, but David Segal, who re¬ 
presented Britain in the Olympics, 
is determined to beat it this 
summer. 

N°t surprisingly, Australia’s 
“Sportsman of the Year” was 
Betty Cuthbert, winner of three 
gold medals in the Melbourne 
Olympics. Betty’s prize was to 
have been' a canteen of cutlery, 
but it was pointed out that a prize 
valued at more than £12 would 
endanger her standing as an 
amateur. So a silver tray was pre¬ 
sented instead. 

t J"uDY Grinham and Terry Spinks, 
two of Britain’s gold medal¬ 
lists at the Melbourne Olympics, 
will soon achieve further fame— 
for they are to take their places 
among the wax figures of other 
great sportsmen and women at 
Madame Tussauds. 


SPORTS SHORTS 



JJurtng the second 'l est at Cape¬ 
town earlier this month, God¬ 
frey Evans scored his 2000th run in 
Test cricket, and became the 
second wicket-keeper to achieve 
this remarkable batting record.' 
The only other wicket-keeper to 
score 2000 runs in Test cricket-was 
Leslie Ames, the man whom Evans 
followed into the Kent and Eng¬ 
land teams after the war. Ames 
has not played cricket since 1950, 
but it was. recently announced that 
he had . been appointed team 
manager of his old county.. The 
appointment was made to relieve 
the new skipper,’ Colin Cowdrey, 
of some of " the administrative 
responsibility. ’ " ■ - 

Winning way 

jyjlCHAEL Sangster found an 
ideal way of continuing his 
studies during the recent Junior 
Covered Courts Lawn Tennis 
Championship which he won for 
the second consecutive year. He 
discovered that the broadcasting 
box at Queen’s Club is sound¬ 
proof, so Michael was able to take 
his books up there and carry on 
with his work until it was time to 
play. 

The girl’s title was won . by 
Sheila Armstrong of Manchester, 
who beat Christine Truman in the 
final. C N readers will be quite 
familiar with the careers of these 
girls, for both their stories have 
appeared in these columns. 


r JME Marquis of Portago is one 
of the best-known motor rac¬ 
ing drivers on the Continent, but 
recently he added to his speed re¬ 
putation when he broke a 25-year- 
old bob-sleigh record on the Cresta 
Run. After equalling the record six 
times, he covered the 564-yard 
course in 28.9 seconds. 


strong English team will com¬ 
pete in the international cross¬ 
country race at San Sebastian on 
Sunday! It includes Peter Driver, 
the former Surrey champion; 
Harry Hicks’, British Olympic 
Marathon runner; Alan Perkins, 
the new Essex champion; and Alan 
Chorlton, from Doncaster. 


Over in champion style 

David Pentecost of Streatliam, the 18-year-old Surrey 
Junior Pole Vault Champion, clears the bar in fine style 
during practice at Tooting Bee. 


1 t 

’J'wo-up and three to play, that 

- is the position in the rubber 
when England meet South Africa 
in the Third Test at Durban, which 
starts on Friday. Since the first 
Test between these countries at 
Durban in 1910, eleven games have 
been played, of which England 
have won four, South Africa two, 
with five drawn. England have not 
lost at Durban since 1928. 

Looking ahead 

J)iana Wilkinson, 12-year-old 
Stockport High School girl, 
intends to swim for Britain at the 
1960 Olympics in Rome. She 
started swimming at the age of 
eight,, and last summer finished 
second to the brilliant Canadian 
girl Susan Grant in the English 
junior 110 yards and 220 yards 
free-style championships. Now she 
is training hard, swimming at least 
three miles a day after school 
hours and during lunch time. 

The occasional appearance of a 
young football star in a senior 
league team has often been re¬ 
ported; but in recent weeks Hud¬ 
dersfield Town had two boys aged 
16 and 17 as" their permanent 
rightr'wing partnership. They are 
Dennis Law and Kevin McHale, 
and though both lads have had 
some gruelling games to play, they 
have both come through with fly¬ 
ing colours. 

list of books on cricket is now 
being made. So far the com¬ 
piler has traced 6000 titles, and 
estimates that there are about 
another 4000 to be listed. Quite 
a good score! 



Be A© envy ©I aU your fttencTs 
hy sending for this 
smashing offer *SQ m BA8f 


r 



Many scarce and unusual stamps have been foml 
in this giant collection which is guaranteed unsorted 
and mostly on the original pieces of envelope, from 
all parts of the world. Catalogue value of cac'a lot 
is AT LEAST 50/-, and many of the stampi are 
worth 1/- EACH. 

Owing to the high cost of this super offer, each collector may send for only one lot. You may not get any of the 
stamps illustrated as this is a genuine and unsorted collection, but the stamps shown are typical of the contents. WE 
CUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION and your money will he refunded if you are not delighted. Think of it—more than 
40 stamps for Id 1 This wizard offer is to introduce our famous discount Approvals. SO DON’T DELAY—SEND 1/- TO-DAY. 

And here are some more bargains: 

BRITISH EMPIRE PACKETS 
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ALL THE WORLD 

50 different 
100 
250 
500 
1,000 
2,000 







50 different 

.9d. 

10 different . 

... 64. 

100 

. 2/- 

25 . 

... 1/9 

200 

. 4/6 

50 .. . 

... 4/- 

300 

.9/6 

100 „ . 

... 9/- 

500 - „ 

.. 20/- 

200 „ . 

... 20/- 


DON’T DELAY—WRITE TODAY 
TO DEPARTMENT G.N.1 

Please tell your parents when sending for Approvals . 


UNIVERSAL STAMP CO., 48 AIRE STREET, GOOLE, YORKS. 

:** • s&MVJ&m. 
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TOO WELL DRESSED 

“ W-'OTR. I’ve found a button in 
my salad,” complained the 

diner. 

“Very sorry, sir. It must have 
come oft when the salad was being 
dressed.” 

FLY FELLOW 

DUZZED a merry young fly from 
West Ealing: 

"l spend the day whirling ami 
wheeling. 

And when the night falls, 

I jnst creep Up the walls. 

To sleep upside down on'the ceil¬ 
ing.” 

SPOT THE ... 

red deer as they canter gracefully 
through park or forest. In their 
truly wild state, red deer are found 
chiefly in Scotland, Westmorland, 
and on the 
desolate 
1 moors of the 
West Coun¬ 
try.. 

The largest 
of Britain’s 
wild animals, 
a stag stands 
! about four 
feet at the 
shoulders. Hinds, as females arc 
called, are slightly, smaller. 

- There is considerable variation 
in the appearance of all deer, ac¬ 
cording to the season. During 
their early life red deer calves 
are dappled, resembling adult 
fallow deer. A calf remains with 
its mother about 18 months, which 
results in the hind often being 
seen with two of her young, one 
being nearly a year older than the 
other. 



NO HELP FROM 
MARMALADE 

“ Qood-morning,” mews old 
Marmalade, 

The cat who lives next door. 

As gently he caresses me 
With sandy, velvet paw. 

And as I bend to gather bulbs 
(I’m kneeling on a sack). 

There comes a thud as Marmalade 
Leaps lightly on my back. 

His sharp claws pierce my down- 
bent neck; 

I groan in vain despair, 

For Marmalade is quite content. 
His loud purrs fill the air. 

I am perplexed, I cannot move. 

My task is scarce begun. 

While Marmalade blinks yellow 
eyes 

And dozes' in the sun. ' 

BEDTIME TALE 


TOO MANY DOGS FOR JACKO 



BILLY FINDS A SEAT 


rjhlE snow had stopped, but it was 
still freezing hard, so Billy, 
Paul, and Jean made their way to 
the common to go skating on the 
pond. 

“I’m sure I shall slip all over 
the place,” said Jean nervously. 

“Rubbish!” said Billy. “You’ll 
be fine.” 

“And talking of rubbish, look at 
that old chair there. The things 
people leave about.” 

Soon they joined the shouting 
and laughing youngsters sliding on 
the frozen pond. But Jean was 
right. She just couldn’t stand up 
on that ice at all. 

“I’m going home,” she com- 


Jacko decided to take Bouncer to the Dog Show. “He will win first prize,” 
boasted Jacko. But all the other dogs in town, all friends of Bouncer, decided 
that they would like to come as well. They raced to the hus and joyfully 
scrambled in, much to Jacko’s dismay. “ We’re not having a dog show here,” 
cried the conductor. And he showed Bouncer’s friends just where they got oil ( 

MY DREAM 

' Jmagine a frog in a bowler hat, 
Riding along on a pale blue 
cat. 

Imagine a Walrus reading a book. 
Or an elephant learning how to 
cook. 

You can’t imagine such a sight? 

I saw them all in my dream last 
night. 

When I was young 
My dreams were duller, 

But now they’re all in Technicolor. 


plained after a little while. “I keep 
sitting down much’too hard. And 
it’s cold.” 

“Don’t go yet,” said Billy, and 
he raced off. lie returned a few 
moments later .with the old chair 
under his arm. 

“Come on, Jean,” he chuckled. 
“If you are going to sit down all 
the time, you had better start by 
sitting down—on this chair. Paul 
and I will push you.” 

So then they all had a good 
time. • 

And as they made their way 
home some time later Jean said, 
with a twinkle in her eye: “I can’t 
imagine why you two are so hot 
and weary. I’m not a bit tired!” 
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ROAD SENSE 

Jn fields and gardens dogs run 
free. 

And this is just as it should be. 

But in the town where all is speed 

A dog should be upon a lead. 

If you will keep him well to heel, 

So much happier he will feel. 

And doing this you may prevent 

A very nasty accident. 

SLOWLY DOES IT 

Jnterested spectator: “How 
many fish have you caught?” 
Angler: “When 1 have caught 

another, I will have caught one.” 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. A 40-acre lake in Hyde Park, London, made 
by damming a small tributary of the 
Thames in George II’s rci'ni. 

2. A Scottish regiment, raised in 1739 to pro¬ 
tect the Highlands. Their name conics 
from the very dark tartan they wear. 

3. A special anniversary kept in America os* 
July 4, to mark the day (1776) when 
American Colonies declared themselves free 
of Britain. 

■1. He beats the ground or a log with his broad, 
powerful tail, making a noise that can be 
heard a quarter of a mile away. 

5. Theodore Roosevelt—President 1901-1909. 


St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the church of 
fashionable Society weddings. 


JUST FOOLING ABOUT 
JS|a]d the first clown (a big man 
dressed in baby clothes): 
“Please could you sec me across 
the road?” 

Second clown: “Yes, easily. In 
fact, I could see you a mile away.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Name these dogs. Pekinese, dalmatian, pointer. 
Alsatian, spaniel, scalyhara 
Missing letters. He who hesitates is lost 
Name this hobby. Flamingo, root, envelope, 
tiger, wool, ostrich, 

rose, kite—fretwork LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
Birds and trees. 

Rook, oak, ash, crow, 
linnet, owl 
Name me. The moon 
Riddle-me-ree> 

Nuts-in-may 
cat, lion 

Strange flowers. 

Foxglove, _ larkspur, 
ox-eyed daisv, ragged 
robin, -'cowslip, cat¬ 
mint, dandcliou. 
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NAME THESE DOGS 
J^e-arranged in their proper 
order, the letters of these 
words will give you the breeds of 
six dogs. 

SEEK PINE, A MAD LATIN, 
ONE TRIP, A TAN SAIL, 
ALPINES, A SHY MALE. 

MISSING LETTERS 

Can you complete this.proverb! 
The missing letters are all vowels. 

HXWHXHXSXTXTXSXSLXST 


BIRDS AND TREES 

In this rhyme are hidden the 
names of four birds and two trees. 
Can you find.them? 

Tom ran by the rippling 
brook 

He heard a sudden croak. 

Six frogs were splashing in a 
crowd,. 

Tom thought it such a joke. 

“I’ll get my muslin net,” he cried, 
“And catch one for a pet.” 

But Tom fell in, which made him 
howl, 

And all he got was wet. 


NAME THIS HOBBY 

'T'HE initial letters of' These illustrations will, if arranged in their correct 
V ; order, spclL a popular hobby. 



NAME ME 

jijoME.say I’m silver, .... 

Some say I’m gold. 

I always start new, ? 

But soon I grow old. 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

]YJy first is in .young, but not in 

old; 

My second’s in treasure, but not 
in gold. 

My third is in kitten, and also in 
cat; 

My fourth is in sit, and also in sat. 

My fifth is in tidy, but not in neat; 

My sixth is in corn, but not in 
wheat. 

My seventh's in camel, and also in 
hump; 

My eighth is in bang, but not in 
bump. 

My ninth is in jolly, and also in 
gay— 

My whole is a game that we all 
like to play! 

STRANGE FLOWERS 
Fill in the blanks with the name 

of a bird or animal to make a 

flower. 

—-GLOVE. 

•-SPUR. 

--EYED DAISY. 


RAGGED- 


DANDI- 


-SLIP. 

-MINT. 


Answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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Even the cow seems to 
appreciate the high quality 
of the BROOKS Saddle as 
shown by this amusing 
photograph. 

The saddle illustrated is the B. 
STANDARD. Retail price 32/6 Black 
Enamel. 35/- Chromium Plated. Send 
now for illustrated leaflets of the full 
range. 


The Finest Saddle in the World! 


), 6. BROOKS & CO. I TO.. BIRMINGHAM.3 























































































